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28 Report of the Education Committee [February, 

Report of the Education Committee of the Statistical Society of London 
on the Borough of Finsbury. 

[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 16/A January, 1843.] 

Your Committee, appointed to inquire into the state of education in 
the Metropolis, having reported on the City of Westminster in the year 
1837 and 1838, now submit a further statement with regard to the 
Borough of Finsbury.* Their labours have been interrupted during 
intervals from various causes ; one of which was the extreme difficulty 
of procuring agents, at once sufficiently active and trustworthy for so 
confidential and laborious an employment. Another cause, which might 
be mentioned, was the unwillingness of the proprietors of schools to give 
the required information — a disposition which was not manifested by any 
means to the same degree in Westminster. 

Definition and Description of the Districts. 

The field of your Committee's labours has been the Borough of 
Finsbury exclusive of its suburban parishes : in other words, it has 
been all that part which is covered with streets and houses, and the 
population of which may be considered as strictly speaking a town popu- 
lation. The borough thus restricted comprises the following parishes and 
parts of parishes : St. James' and St. John's, Clerkenwell ; St. Luke's j 
St. George's, Bloomsbury j St. George the Martyr ; St. Giles's j part of 
St. Andrew's ; part of St. Sepulchre's ; part of St. Botulph's ; and a 
very small part of Islington, extending across the City-road. 

The population of these parishes is 179,961. They form an area of 
1000 acres, which may be described as nearly a square, bounded on the 
north by the Regent's canal, on the south by the City of London, on 
the east by the borough of the Tower Hamlets, and on the west by the 
borough of Marylebone and the City of Westminster. General readers, 
however, will better understand the nature and extent of the district 
when they are told that it includes (on the north) all that part of London 
which they pass in going from the Regent's Park to the Bank, and (on 
the south) the Charter-house, Smithfield Market, Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
the Seven Dials, and St. Giles's. 

It would of course be vain to attempt to give any general description 
of the character, habits, and pursuits of so large a population as is 
contained within these limits; nevertheless there are some particular 
localities to which it will be necessary to dedicate a short space before 
proceeding to the more immediate subject of your Committee's labours. 
These are Clerkenwell, St. Giles's, and Saffron Hill. 

Clerkenwell is known as being the principal place in England for the 
manufacture of watches and jewellery. In looking over the census lists 
of this district, it would appear that every other male returns himself as 
jeweller or watchmaker, or as belonging to some of the numerous sub- 
divisions of the latter trade. It has, however, none of the usual charac- 
teristics of a manufacturing town. There are many miles of open well- 
ventilated streets containing exclusively small private houses which 

* They have also completed a survey of the schools in the City and in Marylebone, 
and are at present engaged in the parish of St. George's in the East. But as these 
districts are surveyed on a somewhat different principle, it has been considered pre- 
ferable to reserve them for a separate paper. 
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look neat and comfortable ; and a stranger is not struck by the appear- 
ance of extreme misery and wealth alternating with each other in close 
juxtaposition. The cause of this peculiarity of Clerkenwell, which so 
distinguishes it from other parts of the metropolis, is to be found in the 
nature of the manufacture, which requires no machinery or large build- 
ings, but is carried on by the workmen at their own residences. Small 
private schools abound throughout this district. The charity schools 
are few, and struck your Committee as being by no means good. 

South of Clerkenwell is situated the Saffron Hill District, proverbially 
the dirtiest in London; very possibly the dirtiest in the world. At least 
it would be difficult to imagine a more thorough combination of th e 
worst characteristics of an English and a continental town, the closeness 
darkness, and confinement of the former with all the disgusting objects 
of the latter, than is exhibited in the small streets and alleys between 
Saffron Hill and Fleet ditch. The trades carried on are those of horse 
killers, horse-hair dressers, feather curers, &c. Some alleys consist of 
lodging-houses occupied exclusively by Italian boys. Your Committee 
counted eight of these, each containing from 30 to 40 boys, and each 
under the superintendance of a man and his wife, who bring them over 
to this country as a speculation. The alleys so inhabited had a some- 
what picturesque or foreign appearance : the rest looked like what they 
were, abodes of unmixed filth and wretchedness. St. Giles's is not 
quite so dirty, but it is very similar to the district last mentioned. In 
one important particular, it is still more remarkable, viz. in the number 
of persons living in the same dwelling : 25 to a house was the average 
throughout many schedules of census. 

But the most striking circumstance connected with the two last- 
mentioned districts, and with the subject now before us, is the total want 
of any private schools for the reception of children of the poorest classes. 
Indeed, the absence of private schools throughout all the very poor dis- 
tricts is one of the most remarkable facts elicited by the present inquiry. 
The Saffron Hill district was searched by three, of your committee's 
agents on three several occasions at considerable intervals of time, but 
no dame school or common day school was found by either ; that part 
of St. Giles's parish which extends northward from St. Giles's church, 
and which is inhabited exclusively by Irish, contained no dame school ; 
and again, in the whole of Whitecross registry, a much larger district 
than either of the former, (although perhaps not so exclusively poor,) 
there were only three. Moreover the testimony of the agents on this 
head is confirmed by the census lists of 1841, which have been minutely 
examined with a view to this very question. 

Classification and Description of the Schools. 

Your Committee will now proceed to consider the schools which they 
were able to discover in the district, according to the quality of instruc- 
tion given in them, adopting the same classification that they followed in 
their former reports. 

I. Dame Schools; by which term is to be understood schools kept by 
females of the lower class, and in which the amount of weekly payment 
for a child does not average above 5d. The number which your Com- 
mittee succeeded in finding and visiting was 180, containing 2,693 
children, of which number half were under and half above five years of 
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age; the number of girls to that of boys being as 16 to 11. The 
quality of instruction given in these schools differs so little from that 
which has been described in your Committee's former reports, that it 
■would be going over the same ground unnecessarily to dwell longer 
upon it. The subjoined tables show the number of children whom the 
dames considered able to read, write, sew, &c. Table XII. shows the 
books used ; but, meagre as this list is, it gives too favourable a view of 
their library ; for, in fact, they seldom possess any other than a Vyse's 
Spelling Book, and a few picture books, which the children bring with 
them. 

II. Common Dat Schools, conducted sometimes by a master, who 
receives only boys, sometimes by a mistress, who receives only girls, but 
in most cases by a mistress, who receives both. In this last case they 
resemble dame schools, and are only distinguished from them by the 
difference of the terms for instruction; the price in one averaging lid, 
in the other not quite hd. 

Of these schools your Committee succeeded in finding and examining 
137, with 169 teachers; not that in such schools they had ushers or 
assistants, but that two sisters, or a mother and daughter, sometimes 
conducted them together. These schools have upon an average 25 
scholars ; the whole number of scholars being 3,416, nearly five-sixths 
of whom were above 5 years old : in respect of sex the girls rather 
predominated. 

III. Middling Schools. — Of these, the number, throughout the 
borough, which your committee were enabled to examine was "75 ; of 
which 15 were kept by masters, and were for boys only ; 44 were 
kept by mistresses, and were for girls only; while 16 were kept by 
mistresses, or masters and mistresses, and received both sexes. The 
whole number of children educated in these schools was 2,107, or 28 
on the average to each school ; 884 being boys, and 1,223 girls. 

IV. Superior Schools. — A fourth division or class of schools appears 
in the Tables under this head ; but as the census of only a small number 
could be procured, and the description of them would be of no interest, 
your committee merely notice them, and refer the reader to the Tables. 

V. Charity Schools. — These schools may be classed as (I) Sunday 
schools ; (2) charity schools, in which the instruction is gratuitous to 
all; (3) charity schools, in which the instruction is gratuitous only to a 
part; (4) charity schools, in which the instruction is not gratuitous ; 
(5) infant schools ; and (6) schools in prisons. The second head 
embraces most of those schools in which there is an endowment, and 
in which the children are clothed ; the fourth head embraces parish 
national schools, and the British and Foreign schools. 

Other classifications might have been adopted, each with its peculiar 
advantages ; but the present one is perhaps the most convenient. 

General Remarks on the Character of the Schools and Teachers. 

I. In the charity schools there is a marked difference between those 
which are endowed, and those which are supported by subscriptions, 
the former being much the most orderly and efficient. Again, of schools 
supported by subscription, those which give the instruction gratuitously 
are very superior in this respect to those which exact payment from the 
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children. In the last-mentioned case, and especially where the exist- 
ence of the school depends on children's payments, it may be doubted 
whether any moral good is conferred at all. It is natural to suppose 
that the desire of masters and mistresses so situated would be rather to 
attract children to the school and to induce them to remain in it, than 
to keep them under strict discipline ; and this supposition is very gene- 
rally borne out by the actual appearance of those schools. 

II. In the dame schools your Committee found no poverty or dirt at 
all similar to that described in the Manchester and Liverpool reports. 
The houses they were held in were as good as others in the same lo- 
cality. Except in a few instances, where they were held over old boot 
and shoe shops, or old clothes shops, there was nothing particularly dis- 
gusting in them. There was only one instance of a school held in a cellar. 
This general appearance of the dames' schools, combined with the fact 
before alluded to, of none ever being found in the lowest situations, leads 
to the conclusion that they are not attended by children of parents in 
the very lowest grade of life, such either not being able, or not caring to 
pay any sum for their children's schooling. Hence may be inferred the 
great benefit which must arise from the location of charity schools in bad 
neighbourhoods. In a decent neighbourhood, where the effect of a 
charity school is only to draw away the children from the surrounding 
dames and common day schools, the advantage of it is very question- 
able : at least it resolves itself into a question between the relative 
merits of the respective teachers. But in such localities as St. Giles 
and Saffron Hill, it can hardly do otherwise than produce unmixed good, 
and every child received into it may be considered as so much saved 
from the general mass of ignorance and vice. 

III. The characters of the masters and mistresses who keep private 
schools for the poorest classes, is a subject well deserving all the attention 
which can be bestowed upon it ; because it must be remembered that 
these are the persons whom any general system of charitable education 
will displace ; and it is surely worth while to consider, before displacing 
them at an immense cost, how far the change is likely to be for the 
better. 

The first thing which strikes a visitor with respect to the proprietors 
of these schools, is the immense preponderance of female teachers; the 
schoolmistresses being to the schoolmasters in the ratio of nine to one*, 
although the children placed under their care are in respect of sex 
nearly equal ; about 1 1 females to 9 males. 

The greatest portion of them seemed to be persons of good moral, 
and many of them of decidedly religious characters. The mistresses 
of common day schools were sometimes young persons unable to go 
out to service from ill health, or desirous of staying at home with a 
sick or aged parent, and glad to add something to their means of main- 
tenance, in which cases they were not of course the most active of 

* The circumstance of so large a proportion of boys being under female super- 
intendence according to the private or (if it may be so called) " voluntary" system 
of education is worthy of remark, because the opinion of the promoters of charitable 
education at the present moment is much in favour of employing male teachers in 
preference to females, wherever circumstances will admit of it; a policy which 
seems to your Committee very questionable. 
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teachers ; but in other cases again they were very efficient persons, 
generally the daughters of journeymen, and living in the houses of their 
parents : few were of the lowest class ; that is to say, they were gene- 
rally more respectable than the average of the population in the same 
street or alley. 

The following curious details, extracted from the tables of Finsbury, 
will throw further light on the character and history of this class of 
persons. They may be relied on for their accuracy ; and, although they 
may perhaps appear at first sight to be unnecessarily minute, a reader 
who takes an interest in the subject, will not despise them on that 
account. 

Of 299 teachers, 200 belonged to the Established Church ; 87 were 
orthodox dissenters, including Wesleyans; 6 were Roman Catholics; 
2 Quakers; 1 Swedenborgian ; 2 did not know to what they belonged; 
and 1 informed us that she did " not belong to any sect in particular." 

Of 304, 38 said that they adopted the profession of teacher from 
preference ; 264 said they adopted it for a maintenance ; and 2 that 
they did so on account of ill health. 

Of 290 who were asked the question whether they devoted their whole 
time to the school, 29 answered that they also kept a shop, or had 
other laborious occupation ; 21 females that they maintained themselves 
by needlework ; and the rest that they had no other employment than 
the school ; but it must of course be understood that the dames do their 
own household work. 

Of 294, 116 were Londoners ; 111 came out of the country; 7 were 
Irish ; and 1 Swiss. Of those who came from the country, there was 
rather a predominence of persons from Norfolk and Suffolk. This, if 
it be anything more than chance, may be accounted for by the circum- 
stance of Finsbury being the side of London lying towards those 
counties ; there appears no ground for the idea that teachers of schools 
come from any one part of the kingdom more than another. 

Of 290, only 60 professed to have been educated for the employment. 

Of 296, 73 represented themselves as having been engaged in teaching 
above 20 years ; 10 between 10 and 20 years ; and the remainder had 
begun less than 5 years. 

Of the 317 schools, one-seventh had commenced before 1820, one- 
sixth between 1820 and 1830, and the rest (214) between 1830 and 
1839. 

IV. The middling day schools form a class which is usually looked 
upon as the least interesting portion of your Committee's labours ; and it 
is true, they form that portion with which the philanthropist and the 
public in general least concern themselves. Nevertheless there are 
circumstances connected with these schools, which render them in more 
respects than one, objects worthy of attention. 

It has already been stated that the census of these schools is imper- 
fect, owing in some degree to the difficulty of finding them, and in a still 
greater degree to the extreme difficulty of obtaining answers from the 
proprietors when they were found. The reason which the proprietors 
generally alleged for refusing their information, was the fear that some 
Government measure was in agitation, of which the effect would be to 
take their business out of their hands. Some perhaps may really have 
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entertained this notion, and others may have alleged it merely as an 
excuse ; but be this as it may, we have no right to complain of their 
incivility. Indeed, when we consider the nature of a schoolmaster's 
employment, the fatigue and exhaustion attendant upon it, the readiness 
of children to take advantage of anything that interrupts their studies, 
and the annoyance of being intruded upon by an importunate agent, we 
can hardly be surprised at their refusing to answer the long string of 
questions put to them. Our surprise is rather that they should have 
troubled themselves to frame any excuse at all, and that they should 
not oftener have turned your committee out of their houses quicker than 
they came in. 

With such difficulties to contend against, your indulgence must be 
claimed for not presenting you with a more perfect census of the 
middling schools. But whilst your committee confess that the enu- 
meration of these schools is imperfect, when considered in the light of 
a general census, they must add that they have every reason to believe 
that the description given of each individual school is correct. The 
masters and mistresses who did answer their questions, could have had 
no interest for answering them inaccurately ; and, indeed, the very cir- 
cumstance, that out of a large body of persons, some alleged public 
motives for refusing their information, affords ground for presuming 
that those who gave it, did so conscientiously. 

For the reasons above stated, it appears that there is little use in 
endeavouring to institute a comparison between the number of children 
mentioned in the Tables and the whole amount of the population. But 
there are other questions suggested by the Tables, such as, What class 
of persons are they who send their children to these schools ? What 
sum do they pay ? and What amount of instruction do they receive in 
return for their payments ? which are highly interesting, inasmuch as 
that could they be perfectly answered, they would tend to show the 
amount of education possessed by the middle classes of London. The 
present inquiry does not indeed enable us to answer them all satisfac- 
torily ; but it enables us to make a nearer approximation to an answer 
than has ever been attained hitherto, or than probably will ever be 
attained again. 

1st. With regard to the class of persons whose children attend these 
schools. Whenever the question was put to the proprietors, their answer 
immediately was, " Oh ! none but children of the highest respectability 
come to my school." Their information, therefore, does not amount to 
much ; but from information which the agents gained from other sources, 
it would appear that the class of persons in question are the middling 
shopkeepers ; not those who keep shops in the principal thoroughfares, 
but such as form the great mass throughout London. There were 
instances of journeymen sending their children to middling schools, and 
possibly, on the other hand, some lawyers' clerks and professional men 
may do so likewise; but, generally speaking, the persons in question are 
middling shopkeepers. 

2dly. As to the amount which these persons pay for their children's 
education. — In the middling schools which your Committee examined, 
the children paid each, on the average, 23s. per quarter, or 4J.. \2s. 
per annum ; and, as the number of children in each school averaged 

VOL. vi. — PART I. D 
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28, the annual receipt of the proprietor would be about 130/. per 
annum. But these are the direct payments: and, besides these, there 
are other sources of profit, such as extra charges for certain accomplish- 
ments, and principally the profit which the proprietors make upon the 
books and stationery, which they issue to the children. Perhaps 30*. 
per quarter (or 6/. per annum) is the average payment of children 
at middling schools. Now, although, on the one hand, this sum ap- 
pears a very inadequate remuneration for intelligent and well-qualified 
teachers, who give up the whole of their time to their wearisome employ- 
ment (and, indeed, many of them, whose pupils fell short of the above 
average, complained bitterly of not being able to procure by their pro- 
fession an income sufficient for the necessaries of life), yet, on the other 
hand, 6/., or even 41., is a large sum for tradesmen to pay for each 
child's education; and their case is indeed rendered harder by the 
circumstance that persons very little below them in rank may educate 
their children for nothing at a national school.* 

3rdly. As to the education given in these schools. — It probably differs 
from that given in national schools rather in point of quantity and of 
certainty than in point of quality. At the national school, an industrious 
child may learn to read and write, and to do accounts ; at the middling 
school it is more certain of learning these accomplishments, and learns 
them quicker ; more pains are taken with children of slow capacities, 
and less opportunity is allowed for idleness : but it may be doubted, 
whether any higher kind of learning is imparted in the middling schools 
than in charity schools. 

The Tables annexed to the Reports will give some further insight 
into the quality of the instruction which isprofessed to be given. But they 
must be considered as the maximum, and received with the understanding 
that the children described as learning geography, history, or grammar, 
are merely reading books, in which those sciences are mentioned. In 
the boys' schools, as before mentioned, the greatest stress was laid on 
the accomplishment of writing : the first object of the schoolmaster was 
always to show his copy books as proof of his scholars' proficiency. Nor 
is this circumstance surprising, when we consider how entirely the chance 
of a child's rising from the rank of mechanic to that next above depends 
on the circumstance of his writing a good hand j and, consequently, how 
anxious the parents are that he should excel in this particular. 

V. The only further remark which your Committee have to make 
(and it is a very satisfactory one) is, that they found no schools 
established with the view of inculcating infidelity. It has been said that 
such schools exist in London, but none such, nor any approaching to that 
description, at least professedly, were found, although a particularly close 
search was made for them in the neighbourhood of Socialist institutions. 
The following Tables describe in detail the state of Education in 
Finsbury at the time when the date from which they are derived were 
collected, viz., in 1839-40. 

* The natural inference to be derived from what is here said, is that the 
middling classes will readily send their children to Diocesan or Commercial Schools 
when such institutions become common ; and the success of the Diocesan School in 
the City, which now contains 400 boys, confirms us in this opinion. 
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Table I.— Day Schools. — Summary of Schools and of Children, exclusive 
of Sunday Schools. 
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* All the evening schools are kept by masters or mistresses of day schools. 



Table II.— Day Schools. — Date of Establishment. 

There were founded, in or before 1820, 26 dame schools, 17 common day and 
9 middling day schools, 10 superior schools, and 38 charity schools. Of these last 
7 were founded in the seventeenth century and 14 in the eighteenth. 

Between 1821 and 1830 were founded 29 dame schools, 31 common day and 
28 middling day schools, 13 superior schools, 6 infant schools, and 8 charity schools. 

Since 1830 were founded 125 dame schools, 89 common day and 37 middling 
day schools, 8 superior schools, 10 infant schools, and 10 charity schools. 

The dates of the foundation of 1 middling school, 2 superior schools, 1 infant 
school, and 1 charity school were not ascertained. The three prison schools are 
omitted altogether Irom this Table. 



Table III. — Day Schools. — Modes in which Supported. 

Of the 60 charity schools, 5 are supported by endowments ; 13 are supported by 
public subscriptions; 24 are supported by subscriptions, aided by collections in 
churches and chapels; and 4 by endowments, subscriptions, and collections united. 
One is maintained by the superintendent, aided by the children's payments ; and in 
the two or three cases which are said to be supported by subscriptions, it is pre- 
sumed that the whole, or nearly the whole subscription, is from an individual. 
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1. Wholly free — no part of the expense of the education being borue by the 
scholars. 

Clothes and education are provided for all the children in the following schools : — 

Boys. Girls. 

2 Clerkenwell parochial, containing 250 160 

2 St. Luke's ditto 120 100 

2 St. Sepulchre's ditto 45 30 

2 St. Andrew's ditto 135 135 

2 St. George's, Bloomsbury, and St. Giles's . . 101 61 

4 Associated Roman Catholic schools .... 468 224 

Shiltou's endowed school . 50 . . 

Red-coat school 40 

2 Orphan working schools 50 50 

Master bakers' orphan school 8 12 

Spa-fields chapel school 30 25 

Theobald's-row industrial school 30 

1297 827 

All are educated free, and partly clothed, in St. Giles's Irish free school, contain- 
ing 65 boys and 50 girls. In St. George the Martyr parochial schools, containing 
82 boys and 67 girls, 42 of each sex are clothed. In the Pentonville school, con- 
taining 60 of each sex, 25 of each are clothed ; and in a Roman Catholic school, 
containing 80 boys, a few are clothed. 

Education is provided free for all the scholars in the following schools : — Spencer- 
place industrial, containing 60 girls; Lady Owen's grammar-school, containing 
60 boys ; in St. John's chapel school, containing 104 boys ; in the Haberdashers' 
Company's school, containing 100 boys ; and in a Roman Catholic school, contain- 
ing 100 boys. 

To the above may be added the workhouse and the prison schools, together with 
those for the blind. 

Education is provided free to part of the scholars in the North London British 
school-*, St. John's local school, the mathematical foundation school, and Fisher- 
street school. 

Of the 15 infant schools, 2 are supported from the funds of the parochial schools 
to which they are attached ; 1 is supported by the mistress herself, assisted by pay- 
ments from the scholars ; 6 by public subscription and collections in churches or 
chapels ; 1 by subscriptions alone ; 1 by collections alone. Of the remaining 4 , 
the means by which they are supported were not ascertained. 

The expenses of the Sunday-schools are defrayed, in 13 instances, by subscrip- 
tion, in 4 by collections, in 7 by collections and subscriptions united, in 2 by a 
district visiting society, in 1 by the Wesleyan Society, in 2 by the funds of the 
day sci'Ool to which they are attached, and in 2 the means of support were not 
asceitained. 

2. Partially free — part of the expenses being borne by the scholars. 

Boys. Girls. Total. 

In charity schools 1,486 866 2,352 

In infant schools 862 1,431 2,293 



2,348 2,297 4,645 

3. Not free — the whole expense being borne by the scholars. 

There are in the dame, common day, middling day, and superior schools which 
have been visited, 9,445 scholars, with 1 97 in the evening schools, making in all 
9,642, of whom 4,454 are boys and 5,188 are girls whose parents pay for their 
education. 
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Table IV. — Day Schools. — Weekly or Quarterly Charge for Instruction 
in Schools supported entirely by Payments of the Scholars. 
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200 

85 

! *74 






*72 








12 




. , 


. 


. . 


'2 


'46 








13 




, . 




50 


. , 


, . 








15 




, . 




i 19 


14 


349 




*S5 




16 




. , 




36 


4 


114 








18 




, , 


. 


. , 


, . 


# . 




33 




1 




. . 




5 




54 








1 1 




, , 




> 112 


32 


982 




25'i 




1 5 




# , 




14 




16 






Quarterljx 


1 8 
1 10 




•• 


• 


•• 




42 
25 


'i 


19 




1 U 6 




, , 




I *1*6 




130 


4 


410 




1 16 




, , 


* 


. , 


, , 


, , 


1 


30 




1 17 




# . 


. 






30 


. , 


, , 




2 2 




, . 




1 *23 




10 





83 




2 11 




. , 


, 






30 


, , 


, , 




3 




, , 


, 






. . 


1 


50 




3 6 




# t 








24 


.. 


, p 




3 16 








t t 




20 


# t 


, t 




4 4 






. 


t . 


. , 


. . 


1 


30 




5 




. . 


, 


. . 




30 


1 


28 


Annual . . • 




•• 


• 


•• 


" 


•• 


5 


118 


Total . . . . 


176 


2,651 


13 


1 3,293 


71 


.',035 


26 


1,147 


Schools in which the \ 


















rate of payment > 


4 


44 




5 123 




72 


7 


157 


was not ascertained] 


















Total of schools and) 
scholars . . . j 


180 


2,693 


13 


7 3,416 


75 


2,107 


33 


1,304 


Average weekly 1 
charge . . . j 


4£rf. 




llrf. 






Average quarterly] 
charge . . .J 


•• 




17*. 


23*. 


36s. 



Note. — In the dame schools the charge above specified is for reading and needle- 
work, including writing and arithmetic, which are taught by them in very few 
instances. (See Table VI.) In the other schools the highest charge has been 
taken, excluding the charge for such extras as are only taught to a few scholars. 
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Table V. — Day Schools. — Ages of Children. 



Description of Schools. 


Under 
5 Years. 


Between 
5 and 15 
Years. 


Above 
15 Years. 


Ages not 
ascertained. 


Total. 


Dame schools . 


1,414 


1,279 






2,693 


Common • 


599 


2,769 


10 


38 


3,416 


Middling . . . 


181 


1,858 


68 


, . 


2,107 


Superior . 


63 


1,057 


98 


86 


1,304 


Infant .... 


" 1,457 


656 




180 


2,293 


Charity . 


79 


6,086 


194 


. . 


6,359 


Evening . 




132 


65 


•• 


197 


Total . . 


3,793 


13,837 


435 


3 04 


18,369 



Table VI.— Day Schools.- 



■Subjects professed to be taught in each Class 
of Schools. 



Subjects. 


Number of Children under Instruction. 


Dame. 


Common. 


Middling. 


Superior 


Evening. 


Charity. 


Total. 


Reading . 


1,482 


2,959 


1,990 


1,210 


197 


5,738 


13,576 


Writing . 






80 


1,381 


1,372 


1,092 


197 


4,716 


8,838 


Arithmetic 






28 


1,247 


1,305 


1,081 


193 


4,446 


8,300 


Sewing 






897 


1,333 


1,119 


462 


3 


2,254 


6,068 


Knitting . 






9 


26 


. . 


, , 


. . 


280 


315 


Grammar . 






41 


1,352 


1,548 


1,110 


113 


753 


4,917 


Geography- 






52 


1,239 


1,523 


1,094 


78 


1,342 


5,328 


History 






32 


1,211 


1,524 


1,021 


46 


1,066 


5,000 


Drawing . 






, . 


66 


195 


265 


, . 


306 


832 


Classics 






, . 


11 


52 


228 


. . 


5 


296 


Geometry . 






, , 


10 


106 


69 


11 


115 


311 


Mensuration 






. , 


14 


46 


67 


11 


60 


198 


French 






•• 


26 


222 


398 


4 


•• 


650 


Total number of) 
















scholars in all the > 


2,693 


3,416 


2,107 


1,304 


197 


6,359 


. . 


schools . . ,J 
















Domestic duties . 


r 


2 


. , 


, 


# 


688 


690 


Morals .... 


2,539 


3,159 


1,807 


1,058 


46 


6,259 


14,868 


Religious duties . 


2,539 


3,154 


1,807 


1,058 


46 


6,259 


14,863 



Note. — The infant schools are omitted in this Table, because it would be impos- 
sible to draw the line between those who do and do not learn reading, arithmetic, 
geography, &c, in schools conducted on that system. 

Table VII. — Day Schools. — Methods of Instruction professed to be 

pursued. 

Dame schools — total number 180. In 26 of these the children are classed; 
81 profess to question the children in what they leam. There are no visitors, nor 
periodical examinations; nor is the monitorial system adopted in any of them. 

Common day schools — total number 137. Classes in 77; children questioned 
in 86 ; and periodical examinations in 7. The monitorial system is not adopted in 
any, nor are there any visitors. 

Middling day schools — total number 75. Monitorial system in 5; periodical 
examinations in 11. There are no visitors. 

Superior day schools — total number 33. Classes in 23 ; monitorial system in 1 ; 
children questioned iu 23 ; periodical examinations in 8. There are no visitors. 
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Charity-schools — total number GO. Classes in all; children questioned in 57 ; 
monitorial system adopted in 51 ; periodical examinations in 38; visitors to 57. 

Infant schools — total number 15. Classes hi 13; children questioned in 10; 
monitorial system adopted in 12 ; visitors to 10. 

Table VIII. — Day Schools. — Instruction in Geography. 

Maps and globes, with mathematical instruments, are used in one charity school, 
in 7 common day schools, 16 middling day schools, and in all the superior schools 
from which the information could be obtained. In one of these last is an appa- 
ratus for teaching chemistry, and various other mechanism for facilitating instruc- 
tion in the physical sciences. 

Maps only are used in 32 charity schools, in 6 infant schools, in 28 common day 
schools, and in 29 middling day schools. 

Neither maps nor globes are used in 7 charity schools, in 44 common day schools, 
and in 2 middling day schools. 

In 12 middling day schools the answer " yes," was placed in the column en- 
quiring " whether maps or globes are used." without defining to which the " yes" 
applied. 

In the cases of the remaining schools, viz. 58 common day schools, 16 middling 
schools, all the dame schools, 20 charity schools, and 9 infant schools, the column 
inquiring whether maps and globes were used was not filled up, from which it is 
presumed that they are not used. 



Table 



IX. — Day Schools. — Schools having Lending Libraries, and 
Charitable or Provident Institutions attached to them. 





Lending 
Libraries. 


Clothing 
Societies. 


Benefit 
Club,. 


Savings 
Banks. 


Charity Day Schools. . . 
Infant Schools .... 


25 

2 


14 

2 


2 


13 
•> 




27 


16 


•) 


15 



Table X. — Day Schools. — Information relative to the Teachers of Day 
and Evening Schools. 

Dame Schools. — Teachers 185. 

Of these 

108 are members of the Established Church, 54 are Orthodox Dissenters, 2 are 

Roman Catholics, and 2 did not know to what denomination of Christians 

they belonged. 
89 were born and educated in London, 74 in the country, and 2 in Ireland. 
6 profess to have been educated for the employment, 164 d> not. 
166 were induced to undertake their school as a menus of subsistence, 6 gave as 

their reason for undertaking it a preference to the employment, and 2 gave 

as their reason " ill health, which prevented them from doing anything else." 
122 have no other employment besides their school, and attending to their own 

domestic affairs. 
21 also take in needlework, and 25 also keep a shop, or exercise some laborious 

trade in addition to their school. 

Common Day Schools. — Teachers 137. 

Of these 

92 are of the Established Church, 33 are Orthodox Dissenters, 4 are Roman 
Catholics, 2 are Quakers, 1 is a Swedenborgian, 1 considered herself as be- 
longing to no particular sect of Christians. 

87 were born and educated in London, 37 in the country, 5 in Ireland, and 1 in 
France. 
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54 profess to have been educated for the profession, 76 do not. 

32 were induced to undertake their profession of teacher from preference to the 

employment, 98 from necessity, or as a means of subsistence. 
128 have no other occupation, 4 have other occupations. 

Middling Day Schools. — Teachers 75. 
Of these, 

63 are members of the Established Church, 12 are Orthodox Dissenters, and 1 a 

Swedenborgian. 
49 were born and educated in London, 24 in the country, and 1 in Switzerland. 

1 7 profess to have undertaken their schools from preference for the employment, 

55 undertook it as a means of subsistence or support. 
51 profess to have been educated for the employment, 22 do not. 
None have any other occupation. 

Superior Day Schools. — Teachers 29. 
Of these 

26 are members of tha Established Church, 4 are Orthodox Dissenters, 1 a Quaker, 
and 1 belongs to " uo particular sect of Christians." 

18 were born and educated in London, 7 in the country. 

24 profess to have been educated for the profession, 4 do not. 

13 profess to have undertaken the employment through preference for it, 15 as a 

means of support. 
None have any other occupation. 

Charity Schools.— Teachers 57. 
Of these 

34 are members of the Established Church, 17 are Orthodox Dissenters, and 6 

Roman Catholics. 
28 were born and educated in London, 20 in the country, and 3 in Ireland. 
26 profess to have been educated for the employment, 24 do not. 
26 were induced to undertake it from preference, 26 as a means of support. 
None have any other occupation. 

Infant Schools. — Teachers 16. 

Of these 

11 are members of the Established Church, and 5 are Orthodox Dissenters. 

9 were born and educated in London, 6 in the country, and 1 in the West Indies. 

10 profess to have been regularly instructed for the employment, 5 do not. 

1 2 were induced to undertake the employment through preferencefor it, 4 through 

necessity, or as a means of support. 



Table XI. — Day Schools. — Time which the Teachers in the Day and 
Evening Schools have been engaged in that Office. 





Number of Years engaged in. Teaching. 


Schools. 


M 
If 




S • 


03 


«a 


CO 




as 


i. 


, 




si 


CS 


~" a 


■°,° 


Z, a 


t tf*. 


jj>2 


?s 


■s* 


it 

".2 




J° 




Sj? 


OS 


CO 


■* 


§5 




OS 


is 


Dame schools .... 


180 


17 


19 


12 


10 


12 


35 


30 


31 


14 


Common ditto .... 


137 


2 


3 


6 


3 


7 


27 


40 


42 


7 


Middling ditto .... 


75 


2 


2 


1 


5 


5 


13 


26 


2.' 


. . 


Superior ditto .... 


33 




1 


. . 


1 


. , 


5 


7 


14 


4 




15 


1 


, . 


1 


1 


1 


5 


6 


, , 




Charity ditto .... 


60 


2 


2 


2 


4 


1 


13 


15 


13 


8 


Total .... 


500 


24 


27 


22 


24 


26 


98 


124 


122 


33 
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Table XII. — Day Schools. — List of Books found in the Dame and 
Common Day Schools. 



Bible 

Testament 

Prayer Book .... 
Church Catechism . 
Assembly's ditto . . 
Watts's ditto .... 
Watts's Hymns . . . 
Cottage ditto .... 
Sum! ay School Union 
books (various) . 

Grossman 

Murray's Scripture History 
Scripture Questions and 

Answers 

Scripture Truths . 
Child's Instructor. . . 
Clerkenwell Hymns . 
Pentonville ditto . 
Wortley's ditto . . . 
Sunday School Union ditto 

Easy ditto 

Geography and History by 

a Lady 

Murray's Grammar . 
Davis's ditto .... 
Enfield's Speaker . . . 
Chambers' ditto . . . 
Jones's ditto .... 
Walkingham's Arithmetic 

Guy's ditto 

Joyce's ditto • . . . 
Carpenter's ditto . . 
Woodward's ditto . 
Keith's ditto .... 
Blair's Catechism . . . 
Butler's Selection. . . 
Spelling Books: — 

Vyse's 

Mavor*s .... 

Guy's 

Carpenter's . . . 

Cobbett's. . . 

Dilworth's • . 

Other .... 
Papa's Gift .... 
Mother's Bequest . 
Bilboy's Nursery Book . 
Child's own Guide . . 



Dame. 

100 

122 

1 

23 

2 

1G 

46 

3 

32 
1 



17 



Comm. 
Day. 
112 
111 

"5 

2 

1 

15 



41 
11 
10 



5 
58 

1 
1 
1 
1 



1 

93 
1 

14 
1 
1 

21 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 

38 
79 
51 
36 
2 

'60 
1 



of 



Pilgrim's Progress 
Hymns for Intant Minds 
Crumbs from the Master 

Table . . . 
Mother's Catechism 
Marchmont's Tales 
Universal Poems . 
Literary Hive . 
Goldsmith's History 

Rome .... 
, , Greece 
, , England 
, , Geography 
Morell's History of Rome 
, , Greece 

Harrison's Geography . 
Guy's ditto . . 
Murray's ditto. . . 
Mavor s ditto . . 
Keith on the Globes . 
Catechism of Geology 
Easy Reading. 
Primers (various) . . 
Kelly's Reading Book 
Alphabets (various) . 
Child's First and Second 

Books ... 
Looking Glass . 
Robin Hood . . 
Pinnock's Works . 
Pike's History . 
Holmes's History . 
Atkin's Poems. • 
Mangnall's Questions 
Byland's History . 
Mrs. Jamieson's Voyages 

and Travels . . 
Johnson's Dictionary. 
Eton Latin Grammar. 
Wanostrocht's Grammar 
Hudson's French ditto 
Levizac's ditto. . . 
Telemaque 

Numa Pompilius . . 
Perrin's Fables . . 
Shakspear .... 
Pope's Homer . . 
Dryden's Virgil . 



Dame. 

2 

1 



Comm. 
Day. 



20 
57 

40 

17 
1 

1 
17 



3 
3 

73 

31 

1 
1 
1 
9 

1 

2 
1 
2 

"l 

8 



13 



The following tables refer to 32 Sunday schools, concerning which 
all the particulars could be obtained. There were, however, several very 
large Sunday schools belonging to Dissenters, concerning which no in- 
formation could be procured, and the existence of which was only ascer- 
tained from the Sunday School Union Reports. 
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Table XIII. — Sunday Schools. — Date of Establishment. 



In or before 1820 . 
From 1821 to 1830. 
Since 1830 . . . 
Not mentioned . . 

Total . . 



Schools. Scholars. 
8 with 1,983 

11 ,, 1.253 

12 ,, 1,330 
1 , , 400 



32 



4,966 



Table XIV. — Sunday Schools.— Size of Sunday Schools. 

Number of Sunday Schools in which the scholars do not exceed 100 
on the books 14 

Number of Sunday Schools in which the scholars on the books do 
exceed 100 18 

32 



Table XV. — Sunday Schools. — Number of Scholars to a Teacher. 



Denominations. 


1 

O 


M 

1 


o S 


Average 
Number of 
Scholars 

to a 
Teacher. 


Established Church . . 

Independent . . . . 
Independent and Baptist. 

Lady Huntingdon . . 


14 
8 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 


165 
109 
85 
34 
40 
57 
12 


1,492 
1,280 
923 
397 
324 
467 
83 


9 
11J 
lOf 
Hf 

8 
8 
7 


Total .... 


32 


502 


4,966 


9-89 



Table XVI. — Sunday Schools. — Employment of School hours. 



c„>.~.i. Total Time 
Schools. in Scnool 

In 1 School 14 

2 Schools li 

2 ,, 2 

2 ,, 

3 ,, 

1 ,, 3 
3 ,, 3 

2 ,, 3 
1 „ 3* 
1 „ 3* 



Time devoted to 
Direct Instruction. 
. Not stated 


k->,„„i« Total Time 
Schools. to gchool 

In 1 School 34 . . 


- li 


2 Schools 4 . 


. 2 


2 ,, 4 . . 


• 24 

. Not stated 


1 4^ 

1 >. 5 . . 


• li 

. 3 

. Not stated 


2 ,, 54 . . 

1 ,, 54 • • 
1 ,, 6 . . 


. 24 

. 3 


1 ,> 6 . . 
1 ,, 6 . . 



Time devoted to 
Direct Instruction. 

. 34 

• at 

. 4 

. Not stated 

. 5 

. 3 

• H 

. Not stated 

. 3 

• 34 



Table XVII. — Sunday Schools. — Mode of Conducting. 

Out of 32 Sunday schools, 29 have visitors, 1 has no visitor, in 2 the information 
was not obtained. 

In 1 1 examinations are held, in 4 there are no examination, and in 17 cases the 
information was not obtained. 

In all the 32 Sunday schools, they profess to question the children in what they 
learn. 
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Table XVIIT. — Sunday Schools. — Libraries and Societies attached to 
Sunday Schools. 

A lending library is attached to 8 schools; viz., 1 Baptist, containing 114 
scholars ; 1 Independent and Baptist, containing 397 scholars ; 5 Wesleyan, con- 
taining 604 scholars ; and 1 Lady Huntingdon, containing 120 scholars. 

A lending library with a clothing society are attached to 3 schools ; viz. 
1 Wesleyan, containing 400 scholars; and 2 Established Church, containing 
348 scholars. 

A lending library and a sick fund are attached to 5 schools ; viz., 2 Established 
Church, containing 330 scholars ; 2 Independent, containing 673 scholars ; and 
1 "mixed" (or "various"), containing 83 scholars. 

A lending library with a saving's bank are attached to 3 schools : viz., 2 Esta- 
blished Church, containing 177 scholars; and 1 Lady Huntingdon, containing 
347 scholars. 

A lending library with a benefit society are attached to 1 Baptist school, con- 
taining 210 scholars. 

Thirteen schools ; viz., 8 Established Church, 2 Wesleyan and 3 Baptist, are 
without either lending library, or other society attached to them. 

Table XIX. — General Summary of Schools and Scholars in the Borough of 

Finsbury. 





Total of Borough. 




Schools. 


Scholars. 


Age. 


Sex. 


Description of Schools. 


Under 
5. 


Between 
5 and 15. 


Above 
15. 


Ages 
not 
ascer- 
tained. 


Male. 


Female. 


Sunday Schols . . . 

Day Schools : 

Dame Schools . . . 
Common Day Schools. 
Middling ditto . . 
Superior ditto . • . 


40 

180 

137 

75 

33 


7,992 

2,693 
3,416 
2,107 
1,304 


1,414 

599 

181 

63 


1,279 
2,769 
1,858 
1,057 


io 

68 
98 


38 
86 


1,088 
1,656 

884 
755 


1,605 

1,760 

1,223 

549 


Supported solely by thel 
Scholars . . .j 


425 


9,520 


2,257 


6,963 


176 


424 


4,383 


5,137 


Infant Schools assisted) 
by the public • . J 

Charity and Endowed 1 
Schools . . . . ) 


15 

60 


2,293 
6,359 


1 ,457 
79 


656 
6,086 


194 


180 


862 
4,123 


1,431 
2,236 


Supported or aided by) 
charity ... .J 


75 


8,652 


1,536 


6,742 


194 


180 


4,985 


3,667 


Evening Schools . . 


15 


197 


•• 


132 


65 




71 


126 


Total . . . 


547 


23,335 










11,741 
or 50-32 
per cent. 


11,594 
or 49-68 
per cent. 



